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Would you 
PURPOSELY 
deprive these 


pretty faces of .. 
RINKING WATER? 


You know how it is when kiddies are out all day romping around. 
yy and natural evaporation makes them thirsty—many times 
a day. 

The same is true of flowers. Out all day—blowing back and forth 
in the breeze—rapid evaporation. Do you supply them with all the 
water they actually need? Do you give them a reserve supply 
safely kept in readiness for their instant use in GP M? 

GPM Peat Moss is decayed organic matter, and, being constructed 
much like tiny sponges, it holds huge quantities of moisture. 

Mixed in with your soil as you would mix manure and later used 
as a top mulch, it supplies adequate moisture for your plants all 
through the hottest days. 

Let us tell you more about this wonderful soil conditioner. Or bet- 
ter still let us send you our liberal test bale, containing enough GP M 
to cover 16 sq. ft. of surface one inch deep for $1.50. You will 
find it cheaper and much more satisfactory than manure. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-Q Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 


PLANT HUNTING 


2 volumes, 524 pages, 128 illustrations, $15.00 


Tells whence and how came a thousand plants 
to grace our gardens 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


312 pages, 27 illustrations, $5.00 
Tells of the best in Tree and Shrub, Herb and Vine 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


123 pages, 50 illustrations and map, $3.00 
With portrait of Charles S. Sargent 


Tells what the Arnold Arboretum is and does 
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These books may be obtained from the 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


289 Congress Street, Boston 
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Insist on having 


Genuine Holland “Ideal” 
Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘“IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process “IDEAL” Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 

We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 











Winter's Blasts’ 
Better! 


DERENNIALS 


your Delphiniums, Iris, Phlox, Peonies, 


AFTER BLOSSOMING, pories, Hollybocks and others in the 


Perennial Border will need a new supply of plant food. The soil around them is 
partly depleted. Anticipate Winter's ravages! Fortify them against weather changes, 
root weakness and low resistance to frost. Apply the tested 


NITROPHOSK. A the new, complete plant food—4 times 

9 stronger than the fertilizers you're used to. 
“A little goes a long way.” 50 pounds equal in plant food value 2,000 pounds of 
good manure. Contains 15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid and 15 Potash. 
Another good fertilizer is 

highly concentrated containing 

FLORANID (Urea)— ‘iq, Nitrogen = 55.9% Am- 
monia. “‘It’s nitrogen from the air,” and the quickest acting plant food 
known. 





Both Nitrophoska and Floranid are clean, odorless, soluble in water; 
quickly available to plant roots; simple to handle; easy-to-use; and, best 
of all—cheap to buy! 

Flowers, House Plants, Vegetables, Lawns, Shrubs, Hedges, Shade Trees 
register a quick response in growth, in healthy color, in a profusion of 
bloom and continuous sturdy growth. Write for your supply today. 


PRICES: 


NITROPHOSKA FPLORANID (Urea) 


1 lb. 35 cts. Postage, 15 cts. additional 
5 lbs. $1.25 Postage, 20 cts. additional 
10 Ibs. $2.00 Postage, 50 cts. additional 
25 Ibs. $4.00 F. O. B. New York 25 Ibs. $5.00 
50 Ibs. $7.00 F. O. B. New York 50 Ibs. $9.00 F. O. B. New York 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. If not at your dealer’s, order direct. Garden Lit- 
erature in bright Colors, FREE. ‘Tells how to use fertilizers to best advantage. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Department 285-E Madison Avenue, New York 


1 Ib. 50 cts. Postage, 15 cts. additional 
5 Ibs. $1.50 Postage, 20 cts. additional 
10 Ibs. $2.50 Postage, 40 cts. additional 
F, O. B. New York 











Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 
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Flowers 


Boston Florists 
” bral sovchere 


124 eri” STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








a 


OPhtion orist 
67 BEACON STREET pPiowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 





. 
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Carbone |: 


Inc. 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 














Fine Seedling Iris 


We are transplanting Iris to our new 
garden and wish to close out on a fine lot 
Some 


of Iris seedlings. Full color range. 
of Dominion parentage. 
100 unlabeled seedlings $5.00 
25 selected seedlings unlabeled $5.00 
All Sent Express Collect 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


Montgomery & Euclid Rds., R. RB. No. 10 


Cincinnati, O. 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON 





NEW JERSEY 








An Invitation 


Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the Star Rose Gardens invite 
you. Come anytime—many times 
—before frost. On Philadelphia 
— Baltimore highway — come! 


CONARD-PYLE Co. 
Star Rose Growers 


Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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Late July Work 


SOAK the ground about young trees, and new shrubs, and re- 
peat fortnightly till frost. 

Sink three-inch pots under strawberry runners and raise your 
own “pot-grown plants.” 

Divide and replant narcissi that have been down three years. 
New root making now commences. Later replanting is not ad- 
visable. 

Peonies and asparagus are starting the underground buds that 
produce next season's crop. Fertilize now, instead of in the spring, 
but keep fertilizers away from stems. 

Pansy seed must be in by August. Use only the highest grade 
of seed, and be sure the bed is mounded somewhat, besides being 
of the best soil. 

Iris can be divided when blooming i is over. The roots should be 
placed like a duck on water, half in, half out, allowing sunshine 
to ripen the upper half of the tough root fibres. 

Disbud where you prefer large rather than numerous blooms, 
zinnias particularly. 

Last sowings may be made of zinnias, Shirley poppies, mig- 
nonette, annual lupins and gypsophila. In the kitchen garden 
sow turnip, kohlrabi, lettuce, beets, and if you have not done so, 
parsley for cold frame use throughout the winter. 

Continue to locate and identify wildflowers from their blooms. 
Euphorbia corolata, which some prefer to gypsophila, may be 
growing wild on some gravelly hillside. It lifts best with a 
crowbar. 

Keep up the dust mulch. 
profitable devices in all creation. 

Don’t dig out weeds from gravel paths and drives. Hot brine, 
or plenty of powdered dry sulphur, or a commercial weed killer 
will save you painful work, and do it better. 


It is one of the most perfect and 
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RARE IRISES | LUPINS 


At Special Low Prices Strong little plants of Downers, 


Amarind, Aphrodite, Autumn Queen, Kelways, , i 
Cc. E. Stringer, Dolly Madison, Zada, y Harkness, Elliotts Sweet 





Brene, Germaine Perthule, Imperater, Scented. Also Moerheimi, Princess 
Lady Byng, Lady Lillian, Leonato, Juliana, Golden Spire. 25 for 
cana. 7 oo Ree agg Anon $3.00. 25 each of four sorts 
rs. arian Tran, ebraska, loneer, ° - 
Robert Wallace, Morning Splendor, $8.00. Send for list of 200 varie- 
Souv. de Loetitia Michaud, Etc., Etc. ties of seedlings of finest European 


Send for complete list 
SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 
Natick Mass. 
L. MERTON Gack, Prof’r 


strains. 


Brook-in-Wood Gardens 


Hamilton, Mass. 
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New York Florists 















NEW YORK, N. Y. 
« 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 
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Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laclia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue 
GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Plant Iris in July 


10 Good Varieties for $2.50 


(postpaid ) 
Afterglow, Alcazar, Archeveque, Col. 
Candelot, Dalila, Her Majesty, Isoline, 


Ma Mie, Quaker Lady, Sea Gull. 
10 Choice Varieties for $4.00 
(postpaid ) 


Azure, Crusader, Graylin, Lent A. Wil- 
liamson, La Neige, Mme. Chobaut. Mrs. 
Alan Gray, Mt. Penn, Shekinah, Troost. 


GRAY & COLE 


Ward Hill Mass. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offce at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14. 1925 





under the Act of Congress of March 3. 


1897 
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PEONIES PEONIES 


ACRE after ACRE of the MOST 
WONDERFUL PEONY BLOOMS, 
in existence have glorified our nursery 
for the past month. 


These MAGNIFICENT BLOS- 
SOMS have portrayed the glory that 


may be yours by planting some of 
the CHOICE CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY STOCK. 


Winners of many prizes at the great 
Peony Exhibit recently held at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 





NOT OPEN SUNDAYS 


Cherry Hill Nursery 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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| Spiraea 
Trichocarpa 


(Korean Spiraea) 


A nani heeds 


of distinction bringing 

new delights and thrills to 

your garden. It is impossible 

to adequately portray or describe 

the beauty of Spiraea trichocarpa. ¥ 
A medium height shrub with spread- 
ing, arching, drooping branches, 
flowering freely in late June. Strong 
field-grown plants, 2 to 3 ft. tall, 
$1.50 each. 


This and many other interesting new 
plants are listed and described in our 
catalog LANDSCAPES AND GAR- 
DENS for 1928. Write for your 























copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Massachusetts 























CEDAR PLE 


NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Nassau Co. 





| Glen Head New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 


























Ask for 
Catalogues 


Hardy Perennial Plants 


We grow hundreds of thousands of Hardy Plants in nearly 
a thousand varieties, for old-fashioned gardens, rock gardens, 
woodland plantings, ground-covers, banks, dry soils and 
moist places. Many are in pots for summer planting. A 
copy of “Hardy Herbaceous Plants,” our catalogue, will be 
sent to those who intend to plant perennials. 


Evergreens and Conifers. Nearly Pot-grown Vines. Ampelopsis, 
100 acres of Junipers, Yews, Bignonia, Honeysuckle, Aristolo- 
Pines, Spruce, Arborvitae, and chia, Euonymus, Climbing Hy- 
other evergreens for plantings drangea, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, 
of any magnitude. Wisteria, and others are de- 

scribed and priced in our special 

Broad-leaved Evergreens. Rhodo- folders. 
dendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, Potted Roses. Many thousands of 
Cotoneasters, Hollies, Pieris, Hybrid Teas, Teas, and Climbers 
propagated and grown under our ready for immediate shipping. 
direction. Ask for special list. 


Our Specialties include Chinese Magnolias, Evergreen 
Azaleas, Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Weeping 


Flowering Cherries, Red Dogwood, Cotoneasters, rare flowering 
shrubs, and grafted Blue Spruce, Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 


In your request for catalogue, please state what you intend 
to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this magazine 
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Brooklyn Botanic Garden Roses 


B Se new rose garden in the ground of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Botanic Garden was dedicated on June 19 with appro- 
priate exercises, including an address by Mr. Robert Pyle of 
West Grove, Pa., secretary of the American Rose Society. The 
garden was opened to the public on Sunday, June 24, for the 
first time and in the future will be open each weekday after- 
noon except on holidays. 

The garden was made possible by a gift of $10,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter V. Crawford of Greenwich, Conn. 

The accompanying general view was made before any 
roses had been planted. Ultimately, the trellis fence, pergola, 
and pavilion will be covered with climbing roses and the posts 
which show in the photograph will be covered with pillar 
roses. 

The garden was designed by Mr. Harold A. Caparn and 
its construction including soil preparation and all structural 
concrete and woodwork were carried out under the immedi- 
ate supervision of Mr. Montague Free. The planting at the 
north end near the pergola, proceeding thence with the new 
and newer introductions toward the south end near the pavil- 
ion. In the southmost beds will be the newest horticultural 
introductions. The border planting along the fence will be 
devoted largely to species. The ground is graded in a hori- 
zontal reversed curve sloping downward for a ways from 
north to south, and then upwards to the pavilion. This gives 
a very pleasing effect, but one is not always aware of just how 
the effect was produced unless his attention is called to it. 

In addition to the pillar roses there will be festoon roses 
along the middle of each of the two side rows of beds and 
between each of the beds in the side rows will be standard 
roses. The planting includes all of the 
principal groups—hybrid teas, hybrid per- 
petuals, polyanthas, pernetianas and others. . ’ 


A Strawberry Bulletin 


Information on strawberry growing and 
on the selection of varieties is contained in 
a publication of the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., prepared by G. L. Slate. 
The publication will be sent free of charge 
to any one interested in the subject. 

“The strawberry is adapted to a wider 
range of soils and climate than any other 
fruit,’ says Mr. Slate. “‘It is popular with 
fruit growers because of the short time re- 
quired to bring it to bearing age, and in 
that it brings in the first cash returns of the 
season among the fruits. Returns per acre 
are relatively high, the culture is not diffi- 
cult, and pests are few and easy to control. 
The fruit is in good demand for the table 

or for canning and preserving. The small 


amount of space required to raise sufficient fruit for a family, 
and ease of culture, commend it to the home gardener.”’ 

Mr. Slate discusses the selection of the planting site, the 
preparation of the soil, systems of training the plants, plant- 
ing, fertilizers, care of the planting, renewing old beds, and 
the control of the more important insect pests and diseases. 


New North Carolina Garden Club 


The French Broad River Garden Club has been organized 
at Biltmore Forest, Asheville, N. C., with the following offi- 
cers: President, Mrs. W. B. Mason; vice-president, Mrs. A. S. 
Barnard; secretary, Mrs. Curtis Bynum; treasurer, Mrs. U. G. 
Speed; chairman of program committee, Mrs. U. G. Speed. 

The membership is limited to 25 members with 12 asso- 
ciate members. The object of the club is the advancement of 
gardening, the development of home grounds, creating an 
interest in civic planting and aiding in the protection of wild 
flowers, forests and birds. The membership is to be limited to 
those who are actively interested in gardening. 


New Fruits From Geneva 


Probably 50 years hence not a single major variety of fruit 
now grown in New York will be planted as a major sort, 
declares Dr. U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva in a recent publication on ‘‘New or Note- 
worthy Fruits,’’ the ninth in a series of similar publications 
issued by the station. The publication is available free of 
charge to all fruit growers. 

‘“There is a constant shifting of varieties in lists of fruits 
for any region,” says Dr. Hedrick. ‘In New York, not a 
peach or a plum popular 70 years ago is now planted, while 
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the Concord grape was unknown at that time and no variety 
of small fruit propagated then can be found in present-day 
plantings. 

“So varieties have changed since fruit growing began and 
so they will change as long as fruits are grown, with the 
difference that the life of a variety is becoming shorter as 
fruit breeding progresses. It is here that the experiment station 
is trying to help the fruit grower. We try to grow on the 
station grounds every hardy fruit that can be obtained from 
any part of the world to determine its value. Equally as 
important as testing varieties is the breeding of new varieties. 
During the past 23 years over 80,000 seedlings have been 
grown on the station grounds, of which 41,469 have fruited. 
Up to the present time, 90 of these have been named.” 

The publication which has just been made available de- 
scribes three plums, two peaches, one nectarine, two grapes, 
two red raspberries, one strawberry, one elderberry, and one 
gooseberry which have either originated on the station 
grounds or have been tried out there and found worthy of 
trial elsewhere. 


Flower Show at Worcester, Mass. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Garden Club held a flower show 
on June 18 in the main hall of the new building of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, the first exhibition 
the club had ever opened to the public, and the large attend- 
ance, both afternoon and evening, showed that the general 
interest justified the innovation. It was primarily an iris 
show, for the first impetus towards the undertaking was 
given by a request from the American Iris Society that the 
club emphasize the culture of this flower in one of the sum- 
mer’s shows. Two leaders of the society were present, Mrs. 
Thomas Nesmith from Lowell and Mrs. Edgar Hires of 
Ardmore, Pa. Mrs. Hires gave a short talk on the history of 
the iris society, told of varieties best adapted to the average 
garden, and spoke of the need of more members. The showing 
of this particular flower was interesting in that it was exhib- 
ited in varying uses: dozens of specimens of labeled varieties, 
a large number coming from the Iristhorpe gardens of Mrs. 
Homer Gage; table decorations; differing flower arrangements 
of this bloom alone; and small gar- 
dens which blossomed solely in irises. 

In the general exhibition there 
were four classes: table decorations, 
flower arrangement, specimen blooms 
and garden reproductions. The 
tables were especially varied, run- 
ning the whole gamut of possibili- 
ties from the farm supper with green 
gauze cloth, pewter and peasant pot- 
tery and simple garden flowers in 
corresponding colors, to an arrange- 
ment of brocade of gold and laven- 
der with majolica and yellow lilies. 
The specimen table was enriched by 
the collection of rock plant blooms 
from the garden of Mrs. Robert 
Allen, carefully labeled and delight- 
fully arranged, many of them grown 
from seed, and all unusual. A dazz- 
lingly brilliant spray of scarlet euca- 
lyptus was a novelty to most of the 
attendants. 


Control of Rose Diseases 
Descriptions and symptoms of 
the more common fungous and bac- 
terial diseases of roses with direc- 
tions for control and prevention are 
offered to amateur and professional 
rose growers in Farmers’ Bulletin 
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Unusual Flower Arrangement at the Exhibition of the 
Worcester Garden Club 
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1547-F, “Rose Diseases; Their Causes and Control,’”’ just 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Alma M. Waterman of the Bureau of Plant Industry explains 
that rose diseases fall into two general classifications, those 
due to improper or imperfectly adjusted conditions of growth 
and those due to parasitic infection, usually by fungous 
growths. 

Plants grown successfully in one locality under certain con- 
ditions of climate and soil may fail completely under the dif- 
ferent climatic and soil conditions of another locality. There- 
fore, if roses are to be grown out of doors, varieties should be 
chosen which are adapted to the climate and the soil. Over- 
abundance or lack of water, light, air or proper food in the 
form of fertilizers may result in a poor root system, tender or 
discolored foliage, buds which fail to mature, or imperfect, 
weak-stemmed blossoms. As a general rule the experience of 
neighboring rose growers is the best guide as to varieties that 
may be expected to thrive. Introduction of new varieties must 
be considered more or less in the nature of an experiment. 

Cutting and burning of diseased parts are generally desir- 
able in connection with all control measures, but the booklet 
prescribes the particular dust treatments or sprays which 
have proved most satisfactory in controlling the diseases. 
Control of crown canker is more difficult than some of the 
other fungous diseases because the organism lives in the soil 
as well as in the plant tissues. 

This bulletin is confined strictly to plant diseases and does 
not deal with the insect enemies of roses, which are considered 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1495, ‘Insect Enemies of the Flower 
Garden.”’” Either or both may be procured upon applica- 
tion to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


New Van Fleet Rose Shown in Springfield 

At an exhibition of the Springfield, Mass., Garden Club 
recently held in the Auditorium of that city, Mrs. Moses 
Lyman, first vice-president, had on display a new climbing 
rose, clear carmine in color, which attracted much attention. 
This rose was a seedling hybrid grown by Mrs. Lyman’s 
brother, Dr. Walter Van Fleet of Washington, D. C., who 
originated the beautiful climbing rose which bears his name 
as well as many others now found 
in gardens everywhere. This new 
rose has never before been exhibited 
and has not been propagated. It is 
semi-double and very handsome. 

The exhibition of the Springfield 
Garden Club was attended by 3400 
persons, many coming from other 
cities. There were 42 exhibitors and 
in addition to the flowers there were 
displays of garden furniture and gar- 
den pottery. The interest of garden 
lovers in a widely extended area 
starting from the borders of Spring- 
field itself was clearly shown by the 
attendance and by inquiries. More 
and more visitors to flower shows 
are paying attention to garden em- 
bellishments through the use of 
accessories, to borrow a trade term, 
and the showing of urns and vases, 
lattice and pergola designs, is cor- 
recting and improving the tastes and 
practices of gardeners. 

On June 23 and 24 the members 
of the club enjoyed a pilgrimage to 
Newport, R. I., and visited several 
gardens including that of Mrs. Moses 
Taylor, whose rose garden was es- 
pecially enjoyed and where luncheon 
was served. 
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An Orchid Display in the New Manner 


Making Good Flower Shows Better 


UST how long the number of flower shows can continue 
to increase without any diminution of interest is a ques- 
tion often discussed. It is interesting to note that the 

Auburn, New York, Rose Society, a long established and 
flourishing organization, has voted this year not to hold its 
customary exhibition but instead to make pilgrimages to vari- 


ous important gardens. It.is doubtless a fact that flower shows _ these matters. 


will not continue to attract the public or to sustain the en- 


thusiasm of amateur growers unless 
they are staged in the modern man- 
ner and with progressive attention 
to artistic flower arrangement. The 
day when a flower show consisted 
only of long tables with single 
blooms in milk bottles is gone for- 
ever. Nevertheless the classes which 
include single blooms or three or six 
blooms must not be discarded. The 
fancier, whether his hobby be dahl- 
ias, roses, gladioli or tulips, is inter- 
ested more in individual flowers than 
in groups because he studies them as 
a connoisseur, comparing one with 
another. There must be both artistic 
displays and single classes to make a 
show complete. 

In many shows at the present day 
special attention is given to the ar- 
rangement of flowers in vases, bas- 
kets and other containers, the prizes 
being awarded for artistic effects. No 
classes require the exercise of better 
judgment. Not infrequently the 
judges chosen are persons known to 
be radical in their ideas, sometimes 
even to the point of eccentricity. 
The result is that the awards go to 
arrangements which are bizarre, cu- 
riously unconventional or manifest- 








Standard Score for Judging the 
Artistic Arrangement of Flowers 


When working in flower arrangement we 
should bear in mind that we are composing a 
picture to interest the observer. 


IY oo u's. Gala as 0 20 

*Relation of bloom to container ... 20 
fra 20 

Oe ee eee 20 

Point of interest or emphasis ..... 20 

100 


*In judging breakfast, lunch and dinner table arrangements, 
Suitability should be used in place of “‘Relation of bloom to 
container.” ——_——_ 


Errors in Composition 
particularly objectionable in any 
arrangement of flowers are— 
1—Cross cutting: The crossing of the principal 
stems in the composition. 

2—Flower stepping: The placing of flowers 
one above the other in equal heights, at 
equal distance apart. 

3—-Sandwiching: The placing of all the dark 
flowers between the light ones or one 
species between two other species. 

4—Dew dropping: The presence of wilted 
foliage. 

5—Equal ranging: Having all the flowers at 
about the same height. 

6—Parallelism: The absence of a pleasing di- 
vergence of the stems, the flowers being 
placed too upright in the composition. 

*Derived from “PRINCIPLES OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT,” 

by Prof. E. A. White. 
Copyright, 1927, Mrs. Ernest H. Wilson 








ing some extreme tendency. Such awards satisfy a few but are 
criticized by the many. The best results are attained when the 
judges are men and women of sound common sense combined 
with artistic and cultivated tastes but without any fadistic 
ideas. In recent years several shows have almost been wrecked 
because the judges have not been chosen with due regard to 


Mrs. Ernest H. Wilson of Caldwell, New Jersey, whose 


lectures and articles on flower judg- 
ing have been mentioned before in 
previous numbers, has worked out 
a standard score for judging the ar- 
tistic arrangement of flowers. It is 
printed on this page and should be 
helpful. 

At the recent exhibition in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, a table of or- 
chids was set up by Butterworth’s 
of Framingham, Mass., which ex- 
emplified especially well the modern 
method of displaying flowers at a 
show. A background was provided 
by the use of good brown denim. 
Boxes provided an uneven surface 
and pottery vases of various designs 
were used for the flowers, which 
were arranged loosely and in very 
simple combinations. The effect was 
most charming and this display 
stands as a model to be studied. 

The question of greenery is often 
a perplexing one. It is best to ar- 
range flowers with their own foliage 
but this is often impossible. Ferns 
are the most common substitute. 
Sometimes maidenhair is used but 
it is very transient and soon gives a 
worn-out look to the flowers which 
it is intended to enhance. 
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Very large vases must have flowers with foliage in propor- 
tion and the free use of foliage has safeguarded against over- 
crowding which is the greatest of all evils in cut flower ar- 
rangements. Meadowrue (Thalictrum) is better than maiden- 
hair fern and is effective with flowers like sweet peas, calen- 
dulas, snapdragons and larkspur. Although’ the plan is not 
often used there is no reason why sprays of shrubs should not 
be combined with cut flowers. Sprays of barberry, spiraeas, 
the snowberry and cotoneasters are effective. Another plan 
calls for the use of trailing vines in connection with large 
bowls containing cut flowers. Myrtle, especially when cov- 
ered with its blue flowers, is pretty. 

It is very important to remember that certain colors which 
look well by daylight lose all their beauty after nightfall. 
Violet, purple and to a large extent blue are not at all satisfac- 
tory under artificial light. Pinks and lavenders, on the other 
hand, are particularly handsome after the lights come on. 
Many of the garden flowers are best cut in the bud but this is 


A Globe Flower From the Tibetan Borderland 


not true of certain other kinds like asters, chrysanthemums 
and Shasta daisies, which never seem to open out well in 
water. 

When woody plants are to be shown it is well to pound 
the stems a little with a hammer. In this way the cells are 
broken and more water taken up. Various materials have been 
recommended for prolonging the life of flowers but few of 
them have much value. Charcoal helps to keep the water pure 
and several gardeners who have tried semisan report that it 
adds a day or two. 


‘The Sour-Wood Tree 


The sour-wood or sorrel-tree (Oxydendrum arboreum), 
so-called from the acrid taste of the leaves, is one of the few 
trees to flower in August. It is a native of the Appalachian 
forests from southwestern Pennsylvania and is most common 
on mountain slopes, but reaches the coast of Virginia and 
North Carolina. The sorrel-tree, which is perfectly hardy in 
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New England, is a beautiful tree with bright green shining 
leaves which turn bright scarlet in the autumn, white 
andromeda-like flowers erect on the branches of spreading or 
slightly drooping terminal clusters, and pale capsular fruits 
which in the autumn are conspicuous among the brilliant 
leaves. It is not often used because nurserymen seem to find 
its slow growth against it. It is also slow in getting estab- 
lished, but otherwise is easy of cultivation. It will even thrive 
in shade and is especially at home along the borders of wood- 
lands, although not out of place in the shrubby border. 


Another Report on Santolina 


Dear Sir—I note the rock plants that died at Harvard 
Botanic Gardens the past season, see Horticulture of June 1. 

The incana variety of Santolina chamaecyparissus came 
through with us almost 100 per cent. It did die back severely 
but is coming out again. Viola bosniaca (the Bosnian violet) 
has been in bloom for some time, and thrives. 

The santolina grew on a well-drained hillside with eastern 
exposure. The viola grew in a rather heavy soil that was 
none too well drained. It will certainly afford pleasure to my- 
self and many others if all who have had experience with 
plants in this list will report. 

—Donald White. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Trollius Yunnanensis 


The upland meadows of the Chino-Tibetan borderland 
are crowded with blossoms in rich variety during the summer 
months and among them those of this handsome trollius are 
conspicuous. The plant grows from one to two feet tall and 
has rich, buttercup-like, yellow flowers, each from one and 
one-half to two inches in diameter, and lustrous dark green 
leaves. It was one of the plants which I had the pleasure of 
introducing into gardens in 1903 through seeds sent to Messrs. 
Veitch, by whom it was distributed. In later years it was 
sent home by other collectors and judging from recent cor- 
respondents in English papers, the name of the original intro- 
ducer has been lost sight of. It is hardy here and easy enough 
to grow in a cool, moist place, but is inclined to resent being 
moved. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Heliopsis as a Pest 


Dear Sir—Why should anyone suggest growing heliopsis 
as Horticulture does in this issue of June 15? I had half a dozen 
plants ten years ago and never a garden pest exceeded it. When 
I had only plants, I was willing to welcome it, but the next 
spring it was all over the place. The seeds blew everywhere, 
lodging where the rapid growing plants crowd out other de- 
sirable things. It has an uncanny desire to strangle all other 
garden plants. 

We spent the better part of one summer pulling it up, and 
in the next summer found twice as many. After pulling up 
all we find whenever we find them, on a sprawled out place 
of a couple of acres, and continuing to do this for at least 10 
years, we pulled up at least 50 this summer. If I had enemies 
whom I hated sufficiently I could give some away if I dared 
to keep it for that purpose. Even today, along a garden path, 
I saw three or four sturdy clumps trying to crowd out boc- 
conia. Bocconia does some crowding, but can be held in 
place and the seed does not blow around. It would lose this 
fight. Heliopsis will grow from seed while my back is turned. 

—F. A. W. 


Nahant, Mass. 


NoTE—In the editor's garden the fight for the preservation of the 
species has been won by the plume poppy. Have other gardeners any pet 
pests? 








What Can Be Done With Annuals 


to garden makers in ‘“The Book of Annuals,’’* which is 

exceedingly complete and, alli in all, as useful a manual 
dealing with annual flowers as can be obtained. It seems that 
with annuals alone almost every kind of an effect can be 
secured, while the combinations of color which are made 
possible by a little study are most alluring. In order to use 
annuals to advantage, however, one must know something 
about their habits, he must be familiar, for example, with 
those which grow quickly and can be sown outside, with 
those which grow slowly and must be started under glass 
and with those which are hard to transplant and must grow 
where the seed is sown, with those which need pinching to 
make them bushy and those 
which scatter their seeds and 
self sow. 

The author stresses the 
need of good seed and the 
careful preparation of the 
soil, which must be fine and 
mellow. He advises sowing 
the seeds thinly and mixing 
very fine seeds with sand. He 
states that very fine seeds 
should not be covered with 
soil but with a piece of bur- 
lap, as such seeds are ex- 
tremely sensitive to the hot 
sun which may kill or roast 
out the young roots and 
shoots. This explains why 
seeds sometimes germinate 
but fail to develop any fur- 
ther. As a warning against 
the loss of little plants through 
neglect of thinning, the ad- 
vice is given to pick the flowers before they ripen into seed. 

If the garden maker is fond of flowers with fragrance, he 
will find many annuals to please him, including heliotrope, 
mignonette, musk plant, sweet peas, nicotiana, petunia and 
stock. Some of these flowers can be enjoyed best in the eve- 
ning, among them the musk plant, which closes during the 
sunny hours, and petunias, which distill their fragrance after 
nightfall. 

It is almost impossible to grow flowers in deep shade, but 
there are several annuals which will flourish in partial shade, 
among them sweet alyssum, snapdragon, China aster, godetia, 
impatiens, lupin, forget-me-not, petunia, nicotiana, pansy 
and schizanthus or butterfly flower. 

Most of the common annuals are too spreading in growth 
for a small rockery but there are some which may be used and 
which give a quick effect for little money. Among them the 
author lists sweet alyssum, Swan river daisy, China pink, 
dimorphotheca, California poppy, Gilia capitata, Gilia tri- 
color, candytuft, violet cress, Drummond's phlox, sanvitalia 
and saponaria. 

The Mexican marigold (Tagetes signata pumila) is also 
mentioned for rock gardens but is worth an extra word, 
because Professor Hottes considers it not only a good rock 
plant but also the ideal edging plant. It seems strange that this 
little marigold, with its many good qualities, is not better 
known. It is golden yellow, dwarf, compact, and blooms 
practically all summer. 

Other edging plants which the author recommends are 
dwarf ageratum, dwarf sweet alyssum, dusty miller, dwarf 
lobelia, dwarf nasturtium, scarlet flax and verbena. If a 


Pie garden m: HOTTES opens up many new possibilities 


*"*The Book of Annuals,"’ by Alfred C. Hottes. Published by the A. T. DeLaMare Co., 
New York. 


Price $1.25. 





The Little Known but Very Useful Mexican Marigold 


temporary hedge is required there are such good plants as the 
fountain grass, four-o’clock (which Professor Hottes calls 
ideal for annual hedges), kochia and sunflowers. 

Perhaps the soil may be very poor. In that event the an- 
nuals to grow include balsam, California poppy, four-o'clock, 
calliopsis, nasturtium, poppy, portulaca, pot marigold and 
spider-flower. The above do not include all the flowers given 
in Professor Hottes’ list, or for that matter, all the lists them- 
selves, for the book is remarkably complete in this respect. 

Details are given for the cultivation of the different flowers 
as well as suggestions for their use. One of the chapters is 
devoted to annual everlastings, which the reader is told should 
be cut before they are fully open and before the centers show. 
They should be stripped of 
their leaves and hung upside 
down. If the stems are tied 
with strings, they will drop 
from the bunches as_ they 
shrink, but if a rubber band 
is used, it will tighten as the 
stems dry. If placed in vases 
immediately, the stems ab- 
sorb moisture from the air, 
the heads droop, and the 
stems wilt, becoming crooked. 
It is wise, therefore, the au- 
thor points out, to dry the 
flowers quickly and store them 
in a dry place until furnace 
heat is used. It may be, how- 
ever, that the garden maker 
will want curved stems for 
added grace in vase arrange- 
ments. That can be produced, 
as W. C. Egan points out in 
“Standard Cyclopaedia of 


Horticulture,’’ where he says: 


“Take a long sheet of pliable cardboard eight inches wide, tack one edge 
lengthwise on the top of a shelf at the front, bringing it out and down- 
ward so as to form a half circle, and fasten it at the bottom. Then lay 
the freshly picked flower stems on the shelf with the heads hanging down. 
- is sometimes necessary to place a weight on the stems to keep them in 
place. 

Professor Hottes also has a chapter on ornamental grasses, 


which are too much neglected in garden work. As he points 
out, there are many of these grasses, some of which are very 
decorative and which can be grown with but little difficulty 
even in the northern states. They are entirely absent from 
many home grounds. As permanent masses in the perennial 
garden, and in corners, or sometimes as background, they have 
much to recommend them. The book is brought to a close 
with an excellent chapter on vines and their care. 


Leaf Miners Infesting Columbines 


It appears that much damage has been done this year to 
columbines by the leaf miner, a pest with habits very much 
like those of the leaf miner which works on chrysanthemums. 
The pest causes the foliage to become brownish and badly 
disfigured as a result of sucking the juices. Nothing can be 
done after the injury has reached an advanced stage, but the 
pest can be exterminated readily early in the season by spray- 
ing the new growth with Black Leaf 40 or some other contact 
poison. The pest returns to the soil late in June and emerges 
again as a fly in the early spring. This fly lays eggs on the new 
leaves and as the miners hatch they begin to bore their way 
into the foliage. It is at this time that they must be dealt with 
and they are easily killed by a contact poison which closes the 
pores and smothers them. 
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Preparation of Soil for Gardening 


NFORTUNATELY not all gardeners are favored with 
soil which is of exactly the right type for growing 
flowers or vegetables. However, practically any type of soil 
may be modified and made suitable for gardening, although 
some of the heavier ‘‘brick’’ clay soils should be discarded for 
lighter soils. When speaking of “‘brick’’ clay, I mean that type 
of clay that is similar to putty, and does not break up by 
cultivation. Some of the heavy clay soils make ideal garden- 
ing soil when properly lightened up by the addition of sharp 
sand, loam, muck, manure, peat, leafmold, hard wood ashes, 
or even sifted coal ashes. Lime applied to a clay soil tends 
to make it more easily worked but care should be taken that 
it is not applied where wild acid-loving plants or Japanese 
irises are to be grown. These plants will not thrive on such 
soil. Most plants, however, are not particular in this respect 
and lime is beneficial. Soil for the gladiolus may be limed in 
the autumn preceding planting. 

Light sandy soils are difficult to manage for fertilizers are 
easily leached out, and moisture lost through excessive drain- 
age. Fortunately, this type of soil is easily cultivated and 
worked: corrective measures consist in adding well rotted 
manures, peat, muck, leafmold, or heavier loam or clay soils 
to overcome this extremely light sandy condition. Organic 
matter such as the first four materials that I have mentioned 
are nearly ideal, for these not only retain moisture and fer- 
tilizer, but encourage root develop- 
ment to an almost perfect condition. 

Woods soil, by that I mean soil 
that has been taken from forests, 
and largely composed of organic 
matter, is about ideal for growing 
most of the acid-loving wild plants. 
However, when a general purpose 
soil is desired, this should be mixed 
with good loam and well decom- 
posed manure or it will be too light 
for most plants. When used in this 
manner, woods soil is equal to leaf- 
mold or peat and muck. It contains 
such high organic content that it is 
most excellent to improve the mois- 
ture and fertilizer holding capacity 
and encourage root development of 
garden soils. 

The best time to build up soil for 
the garden is before planting has 
been done. Most gardeners overlook 
this matter and plant their wild 
plants in sand or clay, or use soil 
excavated from the cellar for grow- 
ing azalias, rhododendrons and 
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other plants particular as to soil condition, expecting them to 
thrive. With good soil even poor plants will grow and thrive 
without the use of any large amount of fertilizer, or care. 
With poor soil very large amounts of fertilizer are required 
to overcome a condition that could have been easily corrected 
at the time of planting. 

When planting has been already done and plants are 
established it may be best to try and improve the top soil 
by the addition of an inch or two of corrective material to 
the surface. This may be lightly cultivated into the original 
soil or spaded in where there is no danger of destroying the 


roots of existing plant material. Especially is this true of the 


rhododendron and other plants and shrubs having shallow 
root development. These plants may be improved by the 
addition of peat, leafmold or muck soils to the surface, if the 
plants do not set too high in the original planting. In such 
cases, if the plants do not thrive, it may be well to wait for 
the proper season, lift out the planting, modify the soil and 
replace. Such extreme treatment should not be undertaken 
until other methods have failed. 

Perennial gardens are more easily corrected as to soil con- 
ditions for it is advantageous to divide plants every year or 
two. When this is being done, additions of manure, peat, 
muck or other material may be made with but slight expense 
and effort. 

By all means have a compost pile or some other convenient 
place for preparing soil for seed beds, coldframes or green- 
houses. In commercial practice many growers frown upon the 
old type of compost pile but prepare their soil by adding the 
proper materials and cultivation, but for the home gardener, 
or private place, this cannot be as easily done and a compost 
heap of sod, leaves and manure is of great importance. 


—Raymond E. Newell. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The New Iris Sunlight 


At the recent exhibition of the American Iris Society held 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, much attention was given to 
the seedling exhibited by the Glen Road Iris Gardens, Welles- 
ley Farms, Mass., under the name of ‘‘Sunlight.’’ The judges 
of the American Iris Society gave it honorable mention. 

This new variety, which was originated by Miss Grace 
Sturtevant, is in color clear light yellow (the Baryta yellow 
of Ridgeway’s color chart) to chrome at the center; the blade 
of the falls is paler (the Massicot 
yellow of the chart). The new vari- 
ety is not only conspicuous by its 
color but also by its size. It is the 
largest yellow variety that has yet 
been seen at an exhibition in Horti- 
cultural Hall. Indeed its measure- 
ments are considerably larger than 
those of W. R. Dykes as shown in a 
life-sized water color drawing sent 
by Mrs. Dykes from England. 

Sunlight is a free blooming vari- 
ety of excellent substance. It looks 
delicate to be sure, but it lasts sur- 
prisingly well and some of the 
stalks this season attained a height 
of three feet. 

The illustration fairly well repre- 
sents the striking and vigorous char- 
acter of this desirable new iris. Its 
height and excellent keeping quali- 
ties as a cut flower will be noted by 
iris fanciers with delight. Collectors 
who are eager to find new yellows 
will be looking into the merits of 
“Sunlight.” 

























Testing Varieties of Window Garden Cacti 


cacti for the window garden, the reason being this, one 

has time now to collect his material in the open air and 
leisurely go about the work of potting. Then, too, during the 
summer months one can pick up many pretty pieces of pottery 
in which to plant cacti. The bright colored bowls and pots set 
off the colors of the cacti to great advantage and also add to 
the color and brightness of a room. When studying the beauty 
of the spines and colors and shapes of miniature cacti one 
should use a small microscope. 

It is very wise to wear thick gloves when working with 
cacti. I also use sugar tongs to hold them upright when pot- 
ting them, because if one gets the tiny spines in one’s fingers 
there will be severe suffering until they are removed. I paid 
many a doctor’s bill for this very thing until I learned never 
to hurry and never to put my bare fingers on the opuntias, 
mamillarias or echonocacti. 

When preparing to pot up cacti first mix your soil in a 
pile. Take one-third gravelly sandy soil and two-thirds garden 
soil. Mix thoroughly together and then 
add a small quantity of pounded brick. 
Also add a tiny amount of pulverized 
charcoal. Fill your bowls or pots two- 
thirds full with small stones from one inch 
to four inches in size. Then put in the 
mixed soil, add some tiny stones to re- 
semble a rock garden and tuck in your 
cacti, taking care to spread the roots well. 

A few sedums and echeverias help to 
add soft shading to the potted collection. 
They must be watered oftenere than the 
mamillarias, echinocactus and echinocereus 
plants; I use a small medicine dropper to 
apply the water closely around them and 
also around the opuntias, which also need 
more watering than many of the other 
cacti. 

Sunlight is essential for growing cacti 
but no harm is done if one wishes to place 
the bowls on tables or around the rooms, 
providing one does not keep them more 
than a week out of the sunlighted window. 

The following is a list of the cacti grown 
in my window garden. I do not try to have 
large plants and when buying of a dealer, I always ask for 
those that will be small and grown easily in shallow soil. 


LIST OF MAMILLARIA 


M. MICROMERIS. Known as Button Cactus. It is a dainty little one in 
my window garden and bloomed for me this year. The flowers are 
light pink and grow in the center of the plant. The tiny red seeds last 
on the plant for a long time. 

M. TUBERCULATA. A handsome little cactus with white spines. It propo- 
gates in clusters. 

M. GOODRICHII. Black central spines and rosy pink blossoms. These grow 
in a circle around the plant like a wreath. 


M. RADIOSA. A great favorite with me, but not as easily found as many 
of the other cacti. It grows about three inches high. The spines are 
— an inch long and tipped with brown. The flowers are light 
pink. 

M. GRAHAMII. Grows up to four inches in height and three inches in 
diameter. It has white radial spines and each tubercle bears a single 
slender, dark brown, hooked spine, about one inch long. The flowers 
are bright pink and have red seeds. 

M. MEIACANTHA. A depressed hemispherical plant up to eight inches in 
diameter, spines short and few, brown in color with white flowers, 
marked with tan. 


LIST OF ECHINOCEREUS OR HEDGEHOG CACTUS 


Ec. DASYACANTHUS. Very attractively covered with short white spines 
varying in color to pink. The flowers are about two inches across and 
are light yellow. Many collectors say this class of cacti do not often 
flower in window gardens but mine have and the blooms of many 
of my echinocereus have lasted a long time in bloom. 


Sati is a good time to buy and transplant miniature 


Ec. CHLORANTHUS. Short cylindric, covered with radial spines, pectinate 
variegated white and red and sometimes in well defined bands with 
centrals white. The spines are one to two inches long. The flowers 
are bright green and grow well down the stem. This plant makes 
small clusters in its growth. 

Ec. COCCINEUS. A hardy variety with large clusters of one-inch yellow 
spines. Has bright scarlet flowers. 

Ec. CONOIDEUS is much like coccineus but has a little darker spines and 
does not grow in clusters. 

Ec. FENDLERI. A short cylindric plant. Grows about six inches high with 
small clusters of medium length gray to brown spines. The flowers 
are large and purple colored. 


LIST OF ECHINOCACTUS OF DEVILS HEAD CACTUS 

ECH. HORIZONTHALONIUS. Hemispherical, six inches in diameter, with 
thick rounded ribs and covered with stout, curved, pink spines. The 
flowers are three inches across and a pink. Keep.this kind very dry 
indeed. It ought to blossom in July. 

ECH. INTERTEXUS. Three inches in diameter, sometimes elongated with 
age. It has short, dusty spines and the flowers are small and pink. 

ECH. UNCINATUS. This is a very showy cactus. It has long hooked spines 
and orange colored flowers. Keep this one very dry, also. 

ECH. WISLIZENII. Long handsome spines so hooked that the Indians 
use them as fish hooks. This also blooms in July. Texas people make 
candy of this cactus. 





Cacti in a Window Garden 


There are over 100 species of opuntia known and all are 
natives of the American continent and the West Indies. Many 
of them have been naturalized in Italy and other parts of the 
world. They vary in size from small trailing plants six inches 
high to large ones 30 feet high. It is the small varieties we 
plant in bowls. They can be propagated from cuttings very 
easily. 


LIST OF OPUNTIAS FOR BOWLS 


O. ARBORESCENS. Stands a great deal of cold and may be planted out of 
doors during the summer months. It is also very attractive among 
miniature cactus plants. It is called the Elk-Horn Cactus because of 
its cylindrical, woody stems and the arrangement of its branches 
which resemble elk horns. The flowers are on young branches and 
are bright purple. They bloom in June. 


O. SPINOSIOR. Much like the above but has a pinkish cast. The flowers 
are purple. 


O. BASILARIS. Has a short stem, branching into a number of joints and 
curving inward. This comes from Mexico and you will have to 
obtain a permit from the government at Washington to import it. 
It grows very easily in a warm room. 

There are many, many more cacti one can grow in the 
house and it would be well to send for catalogues of several 
of the cactus growers and choose what you can afford to buy. 

Do not pet your cacti. They do not want much water, no 
fertilizer, and they hate to be transplanted often. Give them 
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the right soil, a little water, but much sun and they will repay 
you with a great amount of pleasure. 


—Grace A. M. Clark. 
Sharon, Mass. 


An Indoor Garden 


URING the past few months a little indoor garden at 
the School of Horticulture at Ambler, Pa., has given 
great pleasure to everyone who has seen it. It has been con- 
structed in a section of the greenhouse which was originally 
used as a locker room and later became a nondescript sort of 
fernery with potted plants set on staging along the walls. 
The labor involved has been so small, the financial outlay so 
negligible, and the result obtained so satisfactory in its beauty 
and possibilities, that an account of the construction and 
planting may be of use to people who have at their disposal 
such an odd corner. A gift of $25 from last year’s graduating 
class more than covered the actual outlay in materials, such 
as flagstones, cement, lumber and paint. All labor was done 
by the students and the man employed regularly in the green- 
house. 
The house measures 16 x 20 feet and the roof is of ground 
glass. Designs for the garden were drawn up by members 


~ an 


A Corner of the Garden 

of the senior class in landscape design. These plans were criti- 
cised and discussed and a composite plan was finally adopted. 
The construction work was comparatively simple. The floor 
level was raised two feet by hauling in earth. The sides of 
the pool were made of concrete, the original floor serving as 
the bottom. The flagstones were laid without cement in order 
that plants might be grown in the soil between the joints. 
The walls were whitewashed and Ficus repens was planted 
along the base which will in time give a delightful back- 
ground of green. A small balcony was built to cover some 
unsightly pipes and a little picket fence was placed in front 
of it. A few tubs of oleanders and Plumbago capensis and a 
very lovely crepe myrtle have been placed in the borders to 
give height and substance to the planting. 

With the exception of these more permanent things, the 
plants for the garden are grown in pots in the other green- 
houses and are plunged in the borders when in full flower. 
As soon as they become in the least shabby they are taken 
up and replaced. About 300 pots are required to fill the 
borders, most of them being of a five-inch size. 

A careful planting scheme has been worked out in order to 
keep the little garden always gay and full of bloom. An 
attempt has been made to group plants of the same nature and 
texture together in order to give the seasons a more definite 
character. There is naturally a certain amount of overlap- 
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ping in the plantings, allowing one season to merge gradu- 
ally into another. 


THE PLANTING SCHEME 


AUTUMN. Chrysanthemums mid-season to late varieties which will 
remain in flower long after those out-doors have been cut down by 
frost. 

Many annuals such as lupines, lobelia, etc., 
planted in the indoor garden. 

EARLY WINTER. Primula malacoides (pink and lavender), Primula 
Kewensis (yellow), Primula obconica (pink and blue), Primula 
sinensi (pink, blue, white), myosotis, heliotrope, freesia, antirr- 
hinum, cyrtanthus. 

LATE WINTER. Cineraria, Cytisus fragrans, narcissi, myosotis, hyacinths, 
snowdrops, scillas. 

EARLY SPRING. Tulips in variety, muscari, myosotis, narcissi, wall- 
flowers, English primroses, arabis, Phlox divaricata. 
MID SPRING. Ageratum, antirrhinum, Canterbury bells, 
dimorphothera, gladioli (dwarf), irises, Paris daisies. 
LATE SPRING. Annuals such as ageratum, calendulas, chrysanthemums, 

larkspur, nemesia and petunias. 
Small standards may be used most effectively in the garden as accents. 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, heliotrope and verbenas are the most desirable. 
Forced shrubs also make an interesting addition to the early spring 
plantings. 


may be lifted and 


columbine, 


A Good Blue Rock Plant 


B Bae gentian-blue gromwell (Lithospermum fruticosum) 
is an excellent plant for rock gardens, although seldom seen 
there. As it is a low, creeping evergreen shrub or sub-shrub 
is is also useful on sandy banks, producing a matted carpet 
of foliage of a slightly bluish hue which is very pleasing. It 
will also be found admirably adapted for use in the herba- 
ceous border where a low creeping mass is wanted and where 
the color of the flowers will fit into the general color scheme 
of the garden. 

The flower has been called ‘‘the most brilliant blue’’ among 
the hardy plants known. The color is a delightful deep gen- 
tian blue and the petals are striped with reddish purple, 
intensifying the blue rather than detracting from it. Propa- 
gation of this variety is best from the cuttings of the previous 
year’s wood. Seeds may be tried, but the germination is un- 
certain and slow. 

This variety is a native of southern Europe, coming from 
the Pyrenees. A garden variety, Heavenly Blue, is in the trade 
and is in every way as good as fruticosum although differing 
in color, being a lighter sky-blue. . 

These two lithospermums lend themselves to charming 
combinations of color. They can be grown as a ground cover 
in a bed of pink china roses. In rock gardens they combine 
admirably with arabis and Chieranthus alpinus. A most 
charming combination is with Alyssum saxatile compactum 
and Cerastium tomentosum, giving the cool and delightful 
colors, blue, gold and white in harmony. 


Growing Perennials From Seed 


a is getting late but seeds of many perennials may still be 
sown. Most varieties are readily raised from seed, and with 
little and gradual feeding will develop quickly. Stocky plants 
are obtained by transplanting the seedling several times after 
the plants have made their true leaves, which will help them 
to develop a stronger and larger root system, and prevent them 
from crowding, thus permitting the plants to spread and 
branch out naturally. If left in the seed beds too long, they 
become crowded, spindly and lanky, and do not winter well. 

Here is something not only of interest, but important, as 
well, for strong, vigorous plants. When transplanting the 
seedlings out of the seed bed, cut off or snip off with the 
fingers, the long tap root, thus permitting the small feeding 
rootlets to grow quicker. Through this method, the root 
system becomes heavier and the roots take up the plant food 
more quickly. You will also note a difference is such plants 
when setting them in their permanent locations in the fall or 
spring. 

Gardeners who are troubled with young seedlings damping 
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off can readily prevent it by the following method: Procure 
some organic mercury compound, which most seedsmen carry. 
Place a pinch of this material in the envelope in which the 
seed is purchased and shake the package vigorously, or you 


may place the seed with this material in a small bottle for the 
dusting process. 

The seed will be coated with the fine particles of organic 
mercury, and then can be scattered directly from the packet to 
the seed bed, or can be placed on a cardboard which can be 
tapped lightly with the finger to scatter the seed. The fingers 
or hands should not come in contact with the seed to rub off 
the dusting material. This method, where practiced not only 
assures better germination, but healthier and stronger seed- 
lings. Frequent applications can be made while the seedlings 
are growing with a desirable effect, if directions are followed 
carefully. 

It is a known fact that seeds are subject to attacks by 
numerous bacteria and fungi that occur on the seed or in the 
soil. Some of these organisms ofttimes kill the seed or reduce 
their vitality, and often cause seed decay, while others attack 
the plants after growth has started. ‘Therefore, this precau- 
tion is suggested with the idea in mind to secure results from 
the start. The writer has practiced this, and has had very 
beneficial and satisfactory results, and feels its worth while 
mentioning. 

The soil in seed bed or coldframe should be very fine. 
Mix in some fine well rotted leaves, or better yet, some peat 
moss, which will help to retain moisture, and likewise develop 
large root systems. Then, mix in some complete plant food 
thoroughly, several days before sowing the seed. For a bed 
three by six feet, use one-half pound of mixed fertilizer of a 
4-8-7 formula, or better yet two ounces of the new concen- 
trated complete plant food combined with synthetic nitrogen 
from the air. This has been found ideal, as it is practically 
water soluble, and is more readily available to the small feed- 
ing rootlets of the seedlings, as they can take it up quicker 
than plant foods that must decompose first to become avail- 
able. If you desire, liquid applications can be made to assist 
growth and development after the seedlings begin to grow. 


Watering and Control of Light 

Scatter seed on top of the soil, but in the case of finer seeds, 
it is advisable to mix them with a small amount of soil or 
sand prior to covering, in order to distribute them evenly over 
the surface. Then cover only lightly with fine sifted sand 
or soil, and press the surface with a board or the hand in 
order to bring the soil particles in contact with the planted 
seed to assist germination. 

Cover your seed bed with burlap bagging or cloth to pre- 
vent the soil from drying out which usually occurs in mid- 
summer, due to scorching sun, and causes the soil to bake or 
cake up. When the beds appear dry, furnish the moisture by 
sprinkling the water finely only over the burlap or cloth 
covering, permitting the water to gradually saturate through, 
so as not to drown the plants. Leave the bagging on until 
the seeds begin to break through the ground, and then remove 
the covering to admit light and air. In this case, uncover them 
daily to note their progress. 

It is advisable to cover the seed bed during the growing 
stage, during the heat of the day and hot sun, with a light 
slat frame or possibly with a light wood frame covered with 
muslin or burlap bagging. While the seedlings are growing, 
make frequent applications or top dressings of finely sifted 
loam, rotted leaves or peat moss combined with some nitro- 
gen, or preferably some nitrogen from the air (synthetic 
nitrogen), in order to help build up the plant structure. These 
applications should be made frequently, once every week or 
ten days in small doses, until ready to transplant your peren- 
nials to their permanent locations in the fall. 


—F, E. Marshall. 
New York. 
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ot Done 
Anymore 


OU know how it used to be, the greenhouse was 
always put way off down in the garden, or so far 
some other way, that in the cold months it was a real 
task getting to it. 





Not so now. Most folks are just like yourself. They 
want their Glass Garden right handy by, so it’s just a 
step into perpetual summer land. 


All of which is altogether possible these days, because 
of the attractive design and thoroughgoing practical- 
ness of greenhouses, when designed and built the way 
ours are. 


A surprising number are being attached directly to the 
residence. Several just such are shown in that book 
called “‘Greenhouses As We Know Them.”’ 


Glad to send you one. No obligations. 


Lorp & BuRNHAM© 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Boston Cleveland Denver Kansas City 
St. Louis Greensboro, N, C. Buffalo Montreal 
St. Catharines Toronto 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 














YARD-BOY 


SOLVES 


RUBBISH-GARBAGE 


DISPOSAL PROBLEM 
FOR 


CITY, COUNTRY 


D 


SUMMER HOMES 


No device in recent years has been re- 
ceived with more enthusiasm than the 
“Yard-BoY" Outdoor Incinerator. First 
introduced two years ago, thousands 
have been bought by home owners 
everywhere. 


The ‘“Yard-BoY” has all the advantages 
and many superior features of the 
higher-priced incinerators. Built of 
heavy aluminum-colored, special non- 
rusting steel, insures long life and a 
neat appearance regardless of weatuer. 


Costs Nothing to Operate 


No fuel is required. Garbage and rub- 
bish are deposited as they originate 
each day. The constant air circulation 
developed by the patented perforated 
inner flue and grate bottom dries the 
garbage. 


Light with a match at the top and the 
contents will be burned downward. The 
flue creates a down draft, drawing 
practically all smoke and heat through 
the fire. There is no obnoxious odor 
while burning. Sparks cannot escape 
through the spark arrester at top of 
stack. No flames in sight—no danger 
of fire. Ashes easily removed after 
several burnings. 


Highly Endorsed 
Good Housekeeping Institute tested and 
approved the “Yard-BoY.” Fire mar- 
shals and health officials recommend it. 
Comes all ready to use—no installation 
needed—just place it anywhere in the 
yard. 


Do not let another Summer go by 
without a “Yard-BoY.” Eliminate the 
unsightly, unsanitary garbage can and 
the danger of fire from rubbish and 
trash heaps. 


MADE IN 3 SIZES 
No. 1 1% Bu. Capacity $22.50 
No. 3 3 ” ” 42.50 
No. 6 6 ” - 92.50 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Yard-BoY Incinerator Co. 
10A East Huron Street 
Chicago 
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The Large-Leaved Saxifragas 


Sime several species and varieties in the large-leaved group 
of saxifragas (also known as Megasea) mentioned below 
are all hardy at Cambridge without any artificial covering. 
At least, they have proved so the past four years. They are 
easily grown, and can be placed in front of the larger-growing 
perennials in borders or beds. If one wishes they can be 
planted in the rock garden, in such a position that they show 
up well, though one must be careful to plant them so they 
will not overcrowd smaller rock plants. 

Saxifraga cordifolia and Saxifraga crassifolia, being the 
two strongest growers, may also be planted on bare sunny 
banks; in such a position they invariably succeed although 
other plants may fail. These large-leaved saxifragas, as if to 
show they are not at all particular as to soil or location, 
thrive either in full sun or partial shade, as on the edges of 
walks in the woodland. They grow and look well, too, on 
the margins of streams or artificial water. 

One must not overlook the fact that these saxifragas also 
make good pot plants. When grown as such, the chief aim 
of the cultivator should be not to give them a high tempera- 
ture. A cool house or a coldframe suits them best. Their 
noble leaves and flowers well repay any extra attention when 
grown in pots or tubs. They are easily raised from seed; or 
if one has plants, they may be increased by division. 

The large-leaved saxifragas are readily hybridized. There 
are several horticultural varieties in the trade, but those listed 
below are the only ones in the collection here: 


S. cordifolia (Heart-shaped-leaved). Has large pale pink flowers, 
petals roundish, leaves orbicularly cordate, serrated, glabrous, 
shining; height 18 inches; native of Siberia. 


. cordifolia var. purpurea is practically identical with the above- 
mentioned, excepting the flowers, which are dark reddish purple. 


. crassifolia (thick-leaved)——Flowers pink, in thyrsoid panicles; 
petals elliptic—oblong; leaves large, fleshy obovate, very blunt, 
glabrous, serrulated; root thick and woody; height about one 
foot; native of Siberia. 

. ligulata (strap-shaped)—-Flowers purplish pink, in a dichotom- 
ous panicle, petals broad; leaves sub-cordate, denticulated, 
glabrous on both surfaces, but ciliated on the margins; height 
about one foot; native of Nepaul. 

5. purpurascens (purplish) —- Flowers purple, nodding in few- 
flowered corymbose panicles; leaves roundish-obovate, base 
somewhat cordate, margins ciliate. A handsome species because 
of its purple scapes and flowers, and foliage turning to crimson 
in the fall; native of India. 


. Stracheyi (General Strachey’s) —Though this may be classed in the 
large-leaved section, it is not so robust in growth or so large- 
leaved as the others, growing only about six inches high. 
Flowers pink, in a much branched panicle; leaves obovate, 
closely sheathing at the base; native of Western Himalayas. 


. peitata (Umbrella plant) —-Though not belonging to the Megasea 
group, mention should be made of this, one of the largest 
species of the genus. Perennial 1-3 feet high, with thick hori- 
zontal rhizomes, from which rise stout erect leaf stalks, at the 
ends of which grow the leaves, one foot or more in diameter, 
peltate, six to 10 lobed, the lobes cut and sharply toothed. The 
pale pink flowers appear in early May, a little before the leaves, 
on stalks about two feet high, in loose clusters, both the flower 
and leaf stalks very pubescent. Perfectly hardy in Massachusetts 
and does not require protection, as some authorities suggest. 
Grows well on the margins of streams, or artificial water: 
native of California. 


; —Francis Lazenby. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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Baby Winter Greeper 


Euonymus radicans Kewensis 


Small, dark green foliage with 
lighter veins. Its trailing habit 
makes it desirable for rockeries or 
ground cover. 


Pot Plants, 50c each; 3 for 
$1.25; 10 for $3.50 
Cotoneaster Horizontalis 


Spreading habit, dark green foliage 
with bright red berries. Valuable 
for rockery or foreground. 


Strong Pot Plants, 75c each; 
3 for $2.00 


Send for our 1928 catalog 


THE ELM CITY 
NURSERY CO. 
Box 15 New Haven, Conn. 








VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


It's not too late for our 
potted plants 

Fine little fellows from two-inch pots, 
just right for shipping by mail. Planted 
now at summer camps, they'll be a 
mass of bloom next Spring. 

$1.50 per 10 postpaid 

$10.00 per 100, delivery extra 
Our catalog for Fall, now ready. Let's 
get acquainted. We have White Jersey 
Gem, and Jersey Jewel, also. Bleeding 
Heart, the true kind. Regal Lilies, fine 
Delphinium, and Phlox. Iris and Peonies. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne Vermont 








FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 
A nursery of botanical and historical 
interest. 125 acres of iris, peonies, 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Plan 
to visit us. Grounds open every day. 
Located on Wm. Penn Highway (Pa. 
route No. 3) 12 miles west of Reading. 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 

GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list in July 


THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 








Oswego Kansas 




















Unusual 
Gardens 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 


Design Construction 


. our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 


commonly listed. 


CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 


Office: Peterborough, N. H. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 











You can plant at any time 


and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 








DUTCH BULBS 
<= Finest Quality 


Delivered free to your 
nearest railway station. 
Prices cover insurance, 
duty, packing, etc. 
Write for our free 
1928 Bulb Catalog. 
Club orders executed. 


Correspondence Invited 


There is real quality and honest service 
behind our name. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 


—— 
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Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








HORTICULTURE 
When the Dahlia Borer Bores 


HE dahlia borer, so-called, is an expensive pest in some 

localities. He is no respecter of persons, and ten-dollar 
plants are attacked with exasperating impartiality. Some 
amateurs have found more than 50 of these worms by mid- 
summer, in the soil, or in the stalks. This worm is no 
particular enemy of the dahlia by nature, but is a plant borer 
in general. He can be found in the hollow stalks of zinnias. 
Probably it would lessen dahlia losses if zinnias and cosmos, 
and other hollow stalked plants, were planted alongside the 
expensive dahlias. The borer is a nimble fellow, and will 
disappear into the ground almost like a flash just as you think 
you have him. He enters the stalk often at the upper part of 
a joint, and seems to work upwards devouring the inside of 
the stalk as he goes. The plant soon wilts above the borer. If 
his entrance puncture, which is a very visible, eighth of an 
inch aperture, can be noted, the stalk may be slit from there 
up, and the enemy extracted and killed. If not wilted the 
upper plant may recover. If wilted cut off all that the borer 
has spoiled. 

Half a dozen large darning needles may be fixed in a piece 
of wood, in a row, and this formidable tool used to jab 
through the stalk repeatedly. Slitting with a thin knife, how- 
ever, does no harm to the plant, which afterwards can be 
bound up in a bit of cloth, and there is no little satisfaction 
in having visible proof of the death of your enemy. 

Before slitting insert two or three wooden toothpicks, or 
a bit of twig, or a sliver of wood, in the hole where the borer 
entered the stalk. When using the knife the borer may drop 
downwards, and if he can pass the joints he will drop to 
the bottom of the stalk. The plug of wood will act as a stop- 
per to his effort to escape. 

Some home gardeners heat and straighten a fishhook, using 
the barbed device to start an engaging acquaintance with the 
borer. Others recommend using a second-hand automobile 
flexible speedometer shaft, or the shaft of a dentist's drill, 
which can be inserted in the hollow dahlia stalk and worked 
up and down. Another grower reports entire success with 
injections of arsenate of lead. An old fountain syringe may 
be used, or a rubber bulb syringe, in which latter case scrape 
down the nozzle to as small diameter as possible. Insert the 
nozzle in the entrance hole of the worm, and fill the stalk 


with the poison solution. Blackleaf-40 will not answer. A | 


few windings of adhesive bicycle or electrician’s tape will seal 
the hole afterwards. The tape is also suitable to bind up 
stalks that have been slit. 


Nut Trees on the Homestead 


F the man in the moon took a list of the shade trees among 
a hundred American homesteads, he would perhaps ask, 
“Do the men on earth eat leaves? Otherwise, why do they 
grow so many? And, do they not like nuts, or why do they 
grow so few?’ There are no more beautiful shade trees than 
shagbark hickories, pecan hickories, pecan hickory hybrids, 
black walnuts, tree hazels, Persian walnuts, and northern 
pecans. All of these trees have proved themselves hardy in 
Massachusetts, and they possess other qualities which recom- 
mend them. 

First consider the black walnut. This tree is absolutely 
hardy and the only trouble with it is that 9,999 out of 
10,000 hold their meats within the shell in such a way that 
they are difficult to abstract in large pieces. However, half 
a dozen trees have been found that yield their meat in whole 
quarters, others in halves; otherwise these trees seem to be 
ordinary black walnuts. As is the case with most trees, some 
grow more rapidly than others, and are different in many 
minor respects. But the varieties known as Thomas and Ohio 
have proved themselves hardy on the experimental grounds 
of Mr. Zenas Ellis at Fairhaven, Vt. These walnuts are for 


sale in several commercial nurseries, and the black walnut, 
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An unusual opportunity 
to secure 


Choice and Rare Irises 


at Exceptional Figures 


Being primarily a ‘“‘Hobbyist’’ I gather choice 
and rare plants from all over the world, much 
the same as an Art Collector gathers rare works 
of Art. But as plants will multiply, I am 
willing to divide my surplus with other flower 
lovers on the most favorable terms: I have more 
than 1,000 choice varieties of Iris alone. Every 
one is a real gem; I would not give space in 
my gardens to anything but the best. Here are 
some of the bargains I am offering: 


COLLECTION NO. 1 


20 Plants in ten extra choice varieties of 
Bearded Iris, all quite distinctive and different 
from each other, all properly labeled, my selec- 
tion, plants that would cost 50c to $1.50 per 
Plant if selected separately. 


20 Plants for $5.00 


COLLECTION NO. 2 
$30 woaee. OF yey & BEARDED 
RIS FOR $6.0 

50 plants, phe in wood different 

varieties, my selection, without 
labels, for $6.00. 
As I have only the choicest varieties, you are 

sure to be pleased with this collection. 


COLLECTION NO. 3 
SIBERIAN IRIS 

Many eminent authorities consider these the 
finest of all Iris. They are easy to grow by 
the waterside or in the garden, and are good 
for naturalizing. 
Free flowering and exquisite for cut flowers. 

10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 

10 Blue King (a gorgeous blue) 

10 of another variety, my selection. 

Total 30 Plants, all properly labeled, 
for $6.00. 











COLLECTION NO. 4 
DWARF IRIS 
Especially adapted for the Rock Garden, each a 
miniature jewel. They bloom just after the 
crocus have finished blooming. 
20 Plants in five varieties, 
my selection, $5.00. 


COLLECTION NO. 5 

INTERMEDIATE IRIS 
This section blooms just after the Dwarfs and 
finishes blooming just as the Taller Bearded Iris 
begin to bloom. They come in the early Spring 
just when flowers are most appreciated. Some 
very choice varieties will go into this Collection. 
20 Plants in five varieties, my selection, 

all labeled, for $5.00. 


Robert Wayman 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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when fertilized, grows with great rapidity, a terminal growth 
of two feet, three feet, and even more per year being often 
attained. 

The shagbark is, of course, perfectly at home in New 











copy sent free on request | | records are as high as 10 bushels of nuts a year in a good 
| 





\ England—a beautiful tree, with an unrivalled nut, and a Ie 
P ot-groun Strawberry P lants i | tree that grows faster than most people think. the 
| | . . . 

| will produce a large crop of fruit next year if planted now. We offer IK On the experimental grounds of Mr, Willard Bixby at < 
: ths teening stewed Shee Tee ae eee | | Baldwin, N. Y., I have seen tree after tree of his experimental - 
Marshall, New York; Late—Commonwealth, Gandy, Judith, William | grafted varieties that was making 15 to 20 inches a revel of Ori 
| Belt. | | terminal growth. These trees will probably not bear under iris 

Each of above varieties, $1 per doz.; $7 per 100; $60 per 1000. Ever- | eight to 12 years after planted as young, grafted trees. But 
bearing varieties, Superb, Progressive, $1.25 per doz.; $8 per 100; $70 | bh > tial . ori 
per 1000. | | then, when does a maple tree bear? Once the hickory is or 
Send for our Midsummer Catalogue ready now— || | established, it is good for two or three centuries, and 
pe 
































| R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY / crop year, matched up, of course, by a very light crop, or . 
\ 6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. | complete rest, the ensuing year. 
7 —eeEE———————— ee The black walnuts may be counted on to bear as soon as - 
the slower kinds of apples, the Thomas variety coming in 
even as fast as the faster varieties of apples. | have had them yw 
| bear in the nursery row in my own personal experimental 
Evergreens for August |. nursery. , : 
: : The butternut is also native to Massachusetts and grows 
aonb he SS. : — far up into Quebec. This tree seems to be fairly active in 
are carefully grown, transplanted several times, | making natural hybrids with other hickories. Some of them f 
and shipped B and B. They are available in | | produce meat of good quality, and one of these, the Fair- 
ample quantities and varying sizes. Hedge | banks, a native of Iowa, is perfectly hardy at Fairhaven, Vt., 


grades, also, and all sizes down to seedlings. 
We shall be glad to quote prices and to send a 
copy of our “Short Guide’ to evergreens, shade 
trees and shrubs. 


on pecan stock. The Fairbanks is a rapid grower, and usually 
precocious and prolific in bearing. I have them bearing at the 
height of eight feet in the climate of Philadelphia, and three 
years after they were top-worked on wild butternut trees. 






























KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE There are a number of these natural hybrids between the Z 
50 Church Street New York City | hickories that are already grafted and are available in nur- 
| series. These trees grow faster than either parent, and one of 
_ these, the Burlington, the parent tree growing at Burlington, 
The New Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy | Iowa, is a beautiful tree, hardy as far north as Minneapolis. 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, Another of these hybrids is the McAllister, supposed to 






“Pfitzerii” 


a 

Flora and Silva | 
quarterly journal devoted to plants i Tae bark. These McAllister trees are beautiful shade trees, with 
and their cultivation in gardens. || 100 seeds $1.00 thick, glossy leaves, having a rich, dark color. Grafted speci- 
re et october PuPished || VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana | mens have begun to bear in from seven to ten years, produc- 

Edited by H. E. JONES LIsT | ing nuts two inches or over in length. 

E. H. M. COX The tree hazel, imported from Europe, has shown itself to 
Editor of THE GARDEN 1924-1926 || be perfectly hardy so far as one importation is concerned, 


Ne ee eee eee because they are thriving in the parks of Rochester, N. Y. 
£1 a year post free, or 6/- a Thomas J. Grey Co. y g p , , 


single eupy pest free and bearing fair crops of nuts. 


be a cross between the northern pecan and the western shel]- 


































“The New Flora and Silva” will con- ||| SEEDS, BULBS AND  IMPLE- In conclusion, I think that anyone who has room for trees B 
tain original articles by the best author- MENTS, WHOLESALE h Id Th b if 1 d ° 
ities on all subjects of importance to || AND RETAIL snou put out some nut trees. ey are Deautiful and inter- N 
the keen gardener. The lucti i i re 4 
“ Tlustrations will be of the best. ||| Re-selected Strains in Seeds esting. And they may feed the body as well as the eye and ‘ 
A prospectus will be sent post free | Improved Styles in Implements the mind. 
on application to | Catalogue upon Application | 







The New Flora and Silva Ltd. | 98 Ghat Weide Heme The whole question of getting the good strains for the 

sett, OP ee... ‘| BOSTON : ; mass. | | north is still in the formative stage but much is being done by 
the Northern Nut Growers Association of which H. C. 
Spencer, Decatur, IIl., is secretary. 










































—J. Russell Smith. 


Columbia University. 


P EAT moss Make Poor Soil Good 
~i” 


"CAT N Easily, at Once! 


“Peco’’ Peat Moss will immediately improve poor soil. Use it liberally throughout Sum- 
mer for mulching, protecting delicate plant roots from Sun-baked soil, both in flower 
and vegetable gardens. 















Feeding Perennials in Midsummer 


Garden makers having hardy borders or perennial beds 
should keep in mind the need of strong root systems. After the 

















































srs sant ste Sol, mae Set Cad Sette” eae ene” Serene | 7 : 
one ae tae ee, | e e. - 1 in lumps perennials are through blooming, many of them at the end of 
teal produced for hortclterat ofthe worl, Caine =” "Peat Mow # scene HM] | July or the beginning of August, it is most advisable to apply 
are easily made, unretouched photographs are good evi. some quickly available complete plant food. This is important 
ter. | Send $1.50 sfor_2. Sample. bale, “weight about | as One must consider that plants established in a hardy border 
pew” Stasken Sear aie ok vane ua eee _ naturally take from the soil where they are located consider- 
nothing else. Made by patented p:ocess. Sample 10 


able nourishment or plant food in order to promote growth 
in the spring and produce the blooms we admire; that plant 
food must be replenished. Aside from that, the plants must 
store up sufficient plant food to build up their root systems 
and plant structure, so that they may survive the rigors and 
cold blasts of winter better. 


cents They are plant boosters. 
PENNRICH & COMPANY, Inc. 
29 Broadway New York 
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For July and August 
Delivery 


There are no Irises more beautiful than the 
Siberian and the Orientalis. Blooming just about 
the time the Standard are fading they fill in 
the space between those and the Japanese. The 
tall grasslike leaves are very ornamental and 
form masses of green foliage throughout the 
summer. They will thrive in both dry and 
damp places. Bordering a pond and planted near 
clumps of mixed colored Japanese irises the 
Orientalis will blossom until the first Japanese 
irises show their lovely large blooms. 


PRICES 


Orientalis Blue King, $2.50 per doz. 
Orientalis Snow een, 3.50 per doz. 
Mixed, unnamed Japanese, 2.50 per doz. 


Special prices per 100 Sent by express collect 


Mr. & Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens 








Sharon Mass. 
LEAFLET 

SEED sits 
— FREE — 


Hardy Perennial Seeds 


for next season’s blooms are 


best started NOW 


Get our list before you buy 


Fiske Seed Company 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











wiles 


SEEDS 








BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy "Mums. Barbara Cumming, 
(yellow) and Gypsy Girl (crimson). 


New Hardy Aster, Queen Mary (blue). 


Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 


Box B, Bristol, Connecticut 


a 














Iris and Peonies 
We maintain three Iris 
plantings and will in spite 
of Winter losses, be able 
to meet all orders on 
varieties we catalog. 

We will divide 2,000 
three-year -Peony plants 
this Fall, wonderful roots, 
full of vigor and free 
from disease. 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 
Trouble With Delphiniums 


What is the remedy when delphinium blossom stalks produce sickly 
foliage? Evidently the pigment that produces the blue color does not rise 
to the flowers. Is it an acid condition of the soil, or is it a fungus disease? 
It can not be the old age of the clump, for plants two years old have shown 
it—but young seedlings, never. Sometimes a plant will have several normal 
stalks, and the rest ‘‘green.’’ Fertility and the nature of the soil can have 
nothing to do with it, for plants have shown it that were fertilized last 
fall with cow manure, and plants that had no manure given, in soil very 
sandy, and in a heavier soil. Plants seem to produce it that showed a weak, 
stunted growth early in the season, caused by a wet, cloudy, cold spring. 
Have gardeners in other parts of the country*had a similar experience? 

Sometimes a delphinium plant will appear with sickly 
bluish-green foliage and no flower spike, a club foot stubbed 
spike or one having foliage instead of flowers. This is not a 
fungus disease. The cause is probably an acid soil from exces- 
sive manuring, abnormally wet atmospheric conditions, or 
mulching leaves dug into the soil while too green. Sometimes 
the origin of the trouble lies in the seedling-bed, the sour, soil 


apparently not affecting the plants until they mature. 


As a remedy, if not too badly affected, dust the foliage 
and crowns with lime-sulphur, dig up the plant and dip the 
roots, cleansing them thoroughly in a solution of one-quarter 
pound lime-sulphur to three gallons of water. Replant in a 
non-acid soil. If the plants are too badly affected discard. 
Lime the soil and let it rest. Apply bone-meal before using the 
Jand for planting again. 


Three most important points in delphinium growing are: 


1. If you must use manure, use sparingly and only when 
well rotted. 

2. Leaves before using must be rotted to the substance of 
leaf-mold. 

3. Use bone-meal when planting seedlings and lime- 
sulphur or other sprays (see May 15 issue) every two weeks 
during the growing season. Be sure the land is well drained. 

In cases similar to those in the enclosed communication the 
remedy above has been successful. However, it is almost im- 
possible to separate causes individually because in nearly every 
case there are chains of causations only recognizable to the 
grower himself. 


Autumn Flowering Crocuses 


In a short time fall crocuses will reach the dealers. Probably 
most women who make gardens are not familiar with these 
bulbs. Some indeed, have never seen them. They are much 
like spring crocuses, but bloom with surprising rapidity. 
Sometimes they begin to flower in the cases while on their 
way to this country from Europe. Accordingly they must be 
purchased as soon as they arrive and put into the ground 
immediately. Within a few weeks they will come up and 
burst into bloom. These autumn flowering crocuses are espe- 
cially valuable for rock gardens, which are likely to be rather 
dull in appearance late in the season. The crocuses will add 
much to their beauty and will come up year after year, even 
multiplying in the ground. It is important, though, to place 
a little stake where each bulb was planted so that it will not 
be dug up in the spring. 














| Cranford 


$5 Collection of | Summer School for Study 
DWARF BULBS of 
For your Rock Garden Ornamental Plants 


Seven of each | There will be an opportunity for a 
Cloth of Gold Crocus | 


Aconite. “a cor day ag limited number of young women to 
ory 0 e Snow andystic ulips | 

White Squils Dwarf Scarlet Tulips || Study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
Blue Squils Feathered Hyacinths : 7 
White Grape Hyacinths Blue Grape Hyacinths flowers used in ornamental planting 
Snowdrops at the Red Oak Nurseries during 





Guinea Henflower 

Prepaid anywhere for $5.00 | 

RODERICK M. CROCKET 
& CO., Inc. 


July and August. 


For particulars address 


Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., B.A.S. 
Piskeville, B. I. 


New Jersey | 
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The ‘Flower Kingdom’’ 
Comes to America for 
Gardening Knowledge 


For centuries the world has 
gardening 
skill of the Japanese. Yet The 
Floral Company, 
Tokio, Japan, is using twelve 
Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month. Their 
first subscription for eight 
copies monthly was received 
in February; their second for 
four more arrived in April, 
making twelve copies in all. 


If the Japanese find the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle so useful, surely 
no American gardener should try 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send check, dollar bill or 2c stamps 

for seven months’ trial subscrip- 

Full year, rs: current issue 
2. 


gon” Conor 


"The ONLY AkGardening Magazine” 











it lists, 
ing of Vegetables and Flowers. 


let on 


Things.” 


“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dreer’s 
Midsummer Catalogue 


Now, while selection is complete, order 
the winter and spring flowering Bulbs 
and other Seasonable Seeds. 
Follow its expert advice on the plant- 


Also write for our interesting book- 
“The Romance of Growing 


Either or both free if you mention 


1396 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








— - — 


All-Year Landscapes 


Evergreens are attractive from January 


to December. Let beautiful 








Pines, 
Spruce and Fir frame your vistas, enclose 
your garden, and screen the dusty street. 
Hicks can plant evergreens at any time 
and will guarantee them to grow satis- 
factorily or replaced free. You ought to 
have our catalogue showing how you can 


} develop your landscape all summer. 





HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 























Trade Mark Registered 





Are Your Plants 
Infested by Bugs? 


F your plants, flowers, shrubs 
or evergreens are troubled 

in this respect, spray them fre- 
quently with Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray nationally 
recognized as the standard in- 
secticide for destroying all the 
common insect pests. Very easy 
to apply ... clean... harmless 
to humans. Recommended by 
the Officers of The Garden Club 
of America. Order a supply now 
... Half-Pint 40c; Quart $1.00; 
Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons $12.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 


WILSON’S RHODY LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 








Dept. E 





SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Add to the 
beauty of 
your roses 


4 . Every amateur 
can have _ pro- 
fessional blooms 
by using Fung- 
trogen spray. 
Acts like magic 
on roses or 
other plants af- 
flicted with 
Mildew and 
Black Spot. Bigger flowers and more 
of them when plants are sprayed 
with Fungtrogen. Easy to apply. 
Invisible. No discoloration of leaves. 
No need to add soap. Endorsed by 
leading horticulturists. 1/, pint makes 
15 quarts of spray. 

Prepaid: half pint $1, pint $1.50. 
Ask dealer or send check. 

Companion sprays: Aphistrogen 
kills aphis. IJnsectrogen kills leaf- 
chewing insects. Ask for free bulle- 
tin, “Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert St. — Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| For Mildew and | 
Black Spot on | 
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HORTICULTURE 
Hardy Rock Garden Plants 


NY rock plant which lived through the recent winter 
without protection in this heavy clay soil is surely hardy 
and worthy of general culture so far as vigor is concerned. 
It is of great interest to note which of the new rock plants 
from European sources, as yet untried in this country, have 
pulled through the winter unharmed. Of course, many species 
of dianthus, silene, primula, saxifraga and viola have been 
safely added to the permgnent collection. 


The plants here listed have passed through their first winter 
wholly unharmed. 


Achillea clavennae Silver Alpine Yarrow Europe 
Alyssum spinosum Spiny Alyssum Europe 
Arabis aubrietioides Aubrietia Wallcress Cilicia 
Arenaria banatica Banatian Sandwort S. Hungary 
Artemisia glacialis Glacier Wormwood Alps 
Artemisia mutellina Alpine Wormwood Alps 
Artemisia vallesiana Swiss Wormwood Alps 
Asparagus trichophyllus Hairleaf Asparagus N. Asia 
Asparagus verticillatus Whorled Asparagus S. Europe 
Aster brachytrichus Shorthair Aster Yunnan 
Barbarea rupicola Ledge Wintercress Sardinia 
Dorycnium herbaceum Spearclover Europe 
Epilobium anagallidifolium Pimpernel Willow weed Rockies 
Gerbera anandria Siberian Gerbera Siberia 
Gerbera kunzeana Himalayan Gerbera Himalayas 
Lindelofia longiflora Showy Houndstongue Himalayas 
Linum campanulatum Yellowbell Flax S. Europe 
Lotus siliquosus Larger Trefoil S. Europe 
Paronychia fruticosa Smartweed Nailwort S. Europe 
Pentstemon rattani minor California 
Pentstemon arizonicus Arizona Pentstemon Arizona 
Siderites euboea Greek Ironwort Greece 
Valeriana montana Mountain Valerian Europe 


Wahlenbergia graminifolia Grassleaf Rockbell Italy 


There are many other vigorous small herbs which, perhaps, 
will be listed later. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Needs of the Sweet Pea 


To keep sweet peas blooming as long as possible, keep the 
flowers closely picked and remove seed pods carefully or other- 
wise the vines will speedily decline in vigor. If you cannot 
afford time to mulch the rows, then keep the soil constantly 
cultivated. If picked damp on a hot day and placed in a 
cool room, the chances are that many flowers will spot, so 
wait until they become dry before picking. If the weather be- 
comes dry, whenever possible give plenty of water at the 
roots. They will also enjoy syringing overhead on the eve- 
ning of hot days. A general mulch between the rows is of 
immense benefit as anyone can determine by noting the color 
of the foliage, height of vine, length of flower stems and gen- 
eral vigor of unmulched rows as compared with those that 
have been mulched. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Centennial 


The following item is from the Florists’ Review, New 
York City. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, without doubt, the wealthiest 
horticultural society in the United States celebrates its 100th anniversary in 
1929, and in keeping with this fact it will hold the greatest exhibition it 
has ever staged, in Boston during the week of March 19 to 23, next year. 
To accommodate the vast number of exhibits, which will include every 
thing horticultural, the society has engaged the great Mechanics Building, 
its own horticultural hall not being equal to housing more than a fraction 
of the exhibits anticipated. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society is per- 
haps the only American organization of its kind which regularly and with- 
out assistance, puts on large high class flower shows several times each year 
and it may therefore be anticipated that the centennial exhibition at Boston 

in 1929, will rival any flower show yet staged in this country. 
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To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 








PLANT STAKES 


Rust Proof — Easy to Use 


18”—$2.00 per 100 36”—-$4.00 per 100 
24”—$3.00 per 100 48”—-$6.00 per 100 


Post Paid in N. E. and N. Y. 
The Washburn Co. “cost 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.0O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
woncerful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








GARDENER—OCompetent to take full 


charge of flower and vegetable garden. 


Eight years’ experience. References. 
Single. S. W. H., care of “Horticulture.’ 








UCKWHEAT HULLS 
“Light as ‘Snowflakes’” Mfulch 


Preserves soil moisture, prevents baking 
and cracking of soil, increases fertility, 
adds humus. Easiest and chespest to 
apply. ; 
Folder and prices upon request 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Pa. 











GLORIOUS ROCK 
——§GARDENS—— 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
$s Pacman vars., $1.50; 82 vars., 


Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 
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The Pennsylbania 
Horticultural Society 


invites its members to make use 
of its library and offices, at 
1600 Arch Street, during the 
summer months. 


All the courtesies of the Society 
will be extended to the members 
of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and of The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York 
upon presentation of their 
membership cards. 


Summer Office Hours: 


Weekdays —9 A.M.to 4P.M. 
Saturdays — 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 


Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


Volume 1. 


zation. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
Price $2.00 per copy. 


GLADIOLUS 
EXHIBITION 


The combined exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and the New 
England Gladiolus Society 
will be held in Horticultural 
Hall on August 18 and 19. 


This exhibition will be free 
and flower lovers are cordially 


invited to attend. 


The library will be open 
Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons during the exhibition. 








Until September 15th 











JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








Lectures Saturday and Sunday after- 


noons at 3:30 o’clock 

















Maplevale Leafmold 


Itself a plant food of great value, it also 
increases the activity of that group of bac- 
teria which converts into available plant 
food the nitrogen content of the soil. Its 
immediate effect is to stimulate root action 
which is the basis of all sturdy growth. 
Send for circular. 
$2.50 per 100 lb. b ba a ‘oe 

P.O.B. East 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD co. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 








USE THESE LABELS— 
Know Your Varieties 


Print your own record on Indestructo Metal 
Labels with stylus supplied free. Copper 
tie-wire fastens Label securely. Or use 
Indestructo Stake Labels, where tying is 
not — 

No. t=5° ins 1.35 

No. 4 ins., 1.70 

Copper Wired, ready for use 


Indestructo Stake Labels 
Stakes ee made of heavy wire, sre roofed 
No. 51— 8 in. Stake $ 76 
No. 52—10 in. Stake + 00 
No. 53—15 in. Stake $2.50 
All prices per 100 postpaid 

PREE circular also shows 
other styles 
Send name of your seed dealer and 
10c (coin or stamps); we'll mail 
Postpaid five full-size Samples, one 
of each kind. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 


'INDESTRUCTO 


TRADE MARK 

















Coming Exhibitions 


August 7-8. Vineland, New Jersey. The South Jersey Gladiolus 
Exhibition at the Vineland Y. M. C. A. 

August 14-15. Newport, R. I. Combined Show of the Garden Asso- 
ciation, South County Garden Club and the Newport Horticultural 
Society at the Newport Casino. 


August 16-17. Toledo, Ohio. The annual meeting and exhibition 
of the American Gladiolus Society. 

August 16-17. Osterville, Mass. 
Cod Horticultural Society. 


August 18-19. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in conjunction 
with the New England Gladiolus Society. 

August 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of the 
New Jersey Gladiolus Society at the Camden Y. M. C. A. 


August 22-23. Rochester, N. Y. Annual Convention and Exhibition 
of the New York State Gladiolus Society. 


August 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens at Horticultural Hall. 


September 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. 


Summer Flower Show of the Cape 


September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of 
rm Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic 
enter. 


September 21-22. West Chester, Pennsylvania. Flower Show. 


September 28-29. Short Hills, New Jersey. Twentieth annual 
= Show of the Short Hills Garden Club at the Short Hills 
ub. 


October 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium at 1600 Arch St. 


November 2-4. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


November 8-11. New York City. Twenty-first Annual Autumn 
Exhibition of the Horticultural Society of New York at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 





What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:: 


It must be impervious & moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








WILLIAMS“ 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPRINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wittiamMs & SONS 


L————= MILLERSVILLE, MD, ———__ 


IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 


A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. Frequent importations. 
Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 
pa. Why pay shi ping charges 
rom more distant points? Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 














Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 
Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
M 


Ever ass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











Established 33 Years 


LITTER | Frosnhouse 
Warm-Dry ~ 
Unexcelled 





Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. 8. A. 
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August Planting a Success 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


View in Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
(at East Boxford, Mass.) Specimen Conifers and Young 
Rhododendrons under ‘‘Sprinkler System.”’ 


There is no better time to transplant Conifers and Broadleaf Evergreens of all kinds 
‘Balled and Burlapped,’’ than late July and August. These include Firs, Spruces, Hem- 
locks, Pines, Redcedar, Yews, Arborvitaes and Retinisporas; and in the Broadleaf Group, 


Rhododendrons, Mountain laurel, the exquisite Rose Daphne, Bearberry, Heather, Leu- 
cothoe, Andromeda, Galax, Shortia, Sandmyrtle, Periwinkle, etc., etc. 


A visit to Kelsey-Highlands Nursery at East Boxford, Mass., will give you pleasure. 
Good automobile roads lead from all directions via Topsfield, Ipswich, Newburyport, Hav- 
erhill, Andover or Lawrence. Hundreds of Thousands of Beautiful Specimens to select 
from and in all sizes, grown so they will lift with a ball. Frequent transplanting, good 
soil and clean cultivation is the “‘secret’’ why Kelsey-Highlands Nursery stock is ‘Preferred 
Stock.”’ 


An Illustrated Catalog will gladly be mailed you promptly 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 


(Kelsey-Highlands Nursery is 13 Miles from Salem) 


“Hardy New England Grown — Best by Test’’ 






C 


